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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



BOHEMIAN WAYFARERS. 



L. GaLLAIT, H.R.A., Painter. 



L. LowENSTAM, Engn-ivcr. 




NE of the most disting-uished schools of modern 
Art is certainly that of Belgium, and among its 
many members whose work lakes high rank is 
M. Gallait. M. Gallait's most important paintings 
have been taken from historical scenes, and fre- 
quently those of a somewhat tragic character, 
entirely free, however, from meretricious dra- 
matic effect, but instinct with the grandeur of intense and pathelic 
realism. This remark is especially true of the three well-known 
pictures, ' The last Moments of Count Egmont,' now at Berlin ; 
' Counts Egmont and Horn listening to the Sentence of Death 
passed on them ; ' and ' The last Honours paid to Counts Egmont 
and Horn.' When M. Gallait leaves the pages of dark history 
and adopts subjects of a less sombre character, he still chooses 
that of a grave nature : ' The Beggars,' one of his early pictures 
bought for the Museum at Liege; ' Forgotten Sorrow ; ' and again 
the touching picture entitled ' Bohemian Wayfarers,' an itinerant 
musician and her two children, one a bonnie baby sleeping peace- 
fully in its mother's arms, and a weary child who seems to be 
gazing with pensive wonder into the future, which already throws 
a dark shadow over the path of the tired little one. The cold and 
dreary scenery adds pathos to a story which is yet beautiful in its 
sadness. , 



THE LION-HUNT. 



H. Vernet, Painter. 



W. J. Alais, Engraver. 



The old palace of Versailles may be regarded as the museum, 
w glyptotheca, where the works of this popular French artist are, 
perhaps, seen in the greatest number and to the best advantage, 
though the Museum of Avignon possesses a gallery devoted to 
the Art family of the Vernets, which had its origin in that town. 
The style of Horace Vernet was just of the kind to take captive a 
martial people like the French ; and the political history of the 
time when he began to attract public notice as a painter suggested 
to him the course of action best suited to his own popularity and 
to flatter the vanity of his fellow-countrymen. The number of 
battle-pieces he produced is enormous. Mr. J. J. Jarves says, in 
his " Art Thoughts : " " Vernet is the most direct offspring of the 
common taste and mind of France. He is the artist of the multi- 
tude. All is revealed at one look. His hand and eye are quick, 
his memory retentive, and manner dashing, materialistic, and sen- 
sational. The love of excitement and adventure, a free camp-life, 
and brave deeds, are his special attractions. He tells his story 
rapidly and off-hand, freely emphasising for effect, but, in the 
main, truth-telling. . . . He rejects academic trammels, and makes 
himself a spirited reporter of history in its e.xternal look, the 
French soldier being his ideal man. In fine, he seems to be a sort 
of ' our own correspondent ' of the brush, after the stamp of the 



Times Russell, \ery acceptable to those who care only for a lively- 
told story." 

Among his most famous military scenes are his ' Battle of Tor- 
losa,' one of his earliest, painted in 1817 ; the ' Defence of the 
Barrier of Clichy,' painted for M. Odiot, who paid Vernet £160 
for it, and presented it to the Chamber of Peers — it is now, we 
believe, in the Louvre ; four pictures for the Duke of Orleans, who 
bespoke them for the Palais Royal — they were the battles of 
Jemappes, Hanau, Montmirail, and Valmy : in fact, the list of 
Vernet's works of this class is almost interminable, for he laboured 
without cessation in whatever part of Europe and Asia a French 
army had encamped, down to the Crimean War, the ' Battle of 
Alma ' being one of his subjects. 

But Horace Vernet's talents were not limited to the theatre of 
war ; he painted portraits, single figures, and groups ; Turkish, 
Arabic, and Roman history, both sacred and secular, as ' The 
Council of Arabs,' ' Episode of the Pest of Barcelona,' ' Pope Leo 
XII. carried into St. Peter's,' ' Judith and Holofernes,' ' Judas and 
Thamar,' ' Rebecca at the Fountain," ' The Good Samaritan,' 
'Agar dismissed by Abraham,' &c. His Biblical subjects, how- 
ever, never gained for him the popularity that his other composi- 
tions did. As an animal-painter — that is, so far as relates to horses 
and wild beasts — his works are in very good repute ; of this class 
one of the best examples is ' The Lion-Hunt,' a scene in the vi- 
cinity of the Arabian Pyramids, where the hunters have disturbed 
a lion and lioness in their lair, and are likely, at least some of 
them, to pay a heavy penalty for their intrusion. The grouping is 
very spirited, both in the attack and defence. 

THE GOOSE-MARKET, CRACOW. 

A. SchOnn, Painter. R. von Unger, Engraver. 

The painter of this very clever and characteristic picture is little 
known in this country, but the etchings of Unger are known to 
every collector. ' The Goose-Market, Cracow,' is a painting of 
much interest. If the old Polish town has lost some of its former 
prosperity — and it was once commercially and socially a flourish- 
ing and very beautiful spot— it has not certainly lost its pictu- 
resqueness, though even from the glimpse of the street given by 
Herr Schonn we can see that " Ichabod " is written on her by- 
ways. After the decadence of the town it became almost prover- 
bial as a place of poverty and squalor, and the busy scene here 
portrayed but little contradicts this statement, the most well-to-do- 
looking personage out of the many figures before us being the 
elderly son of Abraham, who is doubtless the " Croesus " of the 
market. His nonchalant air bespeaks his independent position ; 
he appears to have made an offer to the bird-merchant, who, in 
his turn, seems to be endeavoring to induce his cunning customer 
to give him not only the price of the " pound of flesh," but of 
feathers also. The eager attitude of the seller and the quiet de- 
meanour of the buyer display much artistic thought fulness, and 
the grouping of the several figures is natural. Herr von Unger's 
etching-needle has worked, as it always does, ably and admirably. 



A MUSEUM OR PICTURE-GALLERY 

ITS FUNCTIONS AND ITS FORMATION. 



By JOHN 

\oth Jtinc, 1880. 

MY DEAR : 
I can't give you any talk on detail, yet ; but, not to drop a 
stitch in my story, I want to say why I've attached so much im- 
portance to needlework, and put it in the opening court of the six. 
You see they are progressive, so that I don't quite put needlework 
on a level \^\\.\\ painting. But a nation that would learn to " touch " 
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RUSKIN. 

must, primarily know how to " stitch." I am always busy, for a 
good part of the day in my wood, and wear out my leathern gloves 
fast after once I can wear them at all : but that's the precise 
difficulty of the matter. I get them from the shop looking as 
stout and trim as you please, and half an hour after I've got to 
work they split up the fingers and thumbs like ripe horse-chestnut 
shells, and I find myself with five dangling rags round my wrist. 
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and a rotten white thread draggling after me through the wood, 
or tickling my nose, as if Ariadne and Arachne had lost their wits 
together. I go home, invoking the universe against sewing-ma- 
chines ; and beg the charity of a sound stitch or two from any of 
the maids who know their woman's art ; and thenceforward the 
life of the glove proper begins. Now, it is not possible for any 
people that put up with this sort of thing to learn to paint, or do 
anything else with their fingers decently :— only, for the most part 
they don't think their museums are meant to show them how to 
do anything decently, but rather how to be idle, indecently. Which 
extremely popular and extremely erroneous persuasion, if you 
please, we must get out of our way before going further. 

I owe some apology, by-the-way, to Mr. Frith, for the way I 
spoke of his picture in my letter to the Leicester committee, not 
intended for publication, though I never write what I would not 
allow to be published, and was glad that they asked leave to print 
it. It was not I who instanced the picture ; it had been named in 
the meeting of the committee as the kind of thing that people 
best like, and I vvas obliged to say why people best liked it — 
namely, not for the painting, which is good, and worthy their 
liking, but for the sight of the racecourse and its humours. And 
the reason that such a picture ought not to be in a museum is 
precisely because in a museum people ought not to fancy them- 
selves on a racecourse. If they want to see races, let them go to 
races ; and if rogues, to Bridewells. They come to museums to 
see something different from rogues and races. 

But, to put the matter at once more broadly, and more accu- 
rately, be it remembered, for sum of all, that a museum is not a 
theatre. Both are means of noble education — but you must not 
mix up the two. Dramatic interest is one thing ; aesthetic charm 
another : a pantomime must not depend on its fine colour, nor a 
picture on its fine pantomime. 

Take a special instance. It is long since I have been so pleased 
in the Royal Academy as I was by Mr. Britton Riviere's ' Sympa- 
thy.' The dog in uncaricatured doggedness, divine as Anubis, 
or the Dog-star ; the child entirely childish and lovely, the carpet 
might have been laid by Veronese. A most precious picture in 
itself, yet not one for a museum. Everybody would think only of 
the story in it ; everybody be wondering what the little girl had 
done, and how soon she would be forgiven, and, if she wasn't, how 
soon she would stop crying, and give the doggie a kiss, and com- 
fort his heart. All which they might study at home among their 
own children and dogs just as well ; and should not come to the 
museum to plague the real students there, since there is not any- 
thing of especial notableness or unrivalled quality in the actual 
painting. 

On the other hand, one of the four pictures I chose for perma- 
nent teaching in Fors was one of a child and a dog. The child is 
doing nothing ; neither is the dog. But the dog is absolutely and 
beyond comparison the best-painted dog in the world — ancient or 
modern — on this side of it, or at the Antipodes (so far as I've 
seen the contents of said world). And the child is painted so 
that child cannot be better done. That is a picture for a museum. 

Not that dramatic, still less didactic, intention should disqualify 
a work of Art for museum purposes. But — broadly — dramatic 
and didactic Art should be universally national, the lustre of our 
streets, the treasure of our palaces, the pleasure of our homes. 
Much Art that is weak, transitory, and rude may thus become 
helpful to us. But the museum is only for what is eternally right, 
and well done, according to divine law and human skill. The 



least things are to be there — and the greatest— but all good with 
the goodness that makes a child cheerful and an old man calm ; 
the simple should go there to learn, and the wise to remember. 

And now to return to what I meant to be the subject of this 
letter — the arrangement of our first ideal room in such a museum. 
As I think of it, I would fain expand the single room, first asked 
for, into one like Prince Houssain's — no. Prince Houssain had the 
flying tapestry, and I forget which prince had the elastic palace. 
But, indeed, it must be a lordly chamber which shall be large 
enough to exhibit the true nature of thread and needle — omened 
in " Thread-needle Street ! " 

The structure, first of wool and cotton, of fur, and hair, and 
down, of hemp, flax, and silk — microscope permissible if any 
cause can be shown why wool is soft, and fur fine, and cotton 
downy, and down downier ; and how a flax-fibre differs from a 
dandelion-stalk, and how the substance of a mulberry-leaf can 
become velvet for Queen Victoria's crown, and clothing of purple 
for the housewife of Solomon. 

Then the phase of its dyeing. What azures, and emeralds, and 
Tyrian scarlets can be got into fibres of thread ! 

Then the phase of its spinning. The mystery of that divine 
spiral, from finest to firmest, which renders lace possible at Valen- 
ciennes — anchorage possible, after Trafalgar — if Hardy had but 
done as he was bid. 

Then the mystery of weaving. The eternal harmony of warp 
and woof, of all manner of knotting, knitting, and reticulation, the 
art which makes garment possible, woven from the top through- 
out, draughts of fishes possible, miraculous enough in any pilchard 
or herring shoal, gathered into companionable catchableness — 
which make, in fine, so many nations possible, and Saxon and 
Norman beyond the rest. 

And, finally, the accomplished phase of needlework, the Acu 
Tetigisti of all time, which does, indeed, practically exhibit what 
mediseval theologists vainly tried to conclude inductively — how • 
many angels can stand on a needle-point. To show the essential 
nature of a stitch — drawing the separate into the inseparable, from 
the lowly work of duly restricted sutor, and modestly installed 
cobbler, to the needle-Scripture of Matilda the Queen. 

All the acicular Art of nations, savage and civilised, from Lap- 
land boot, letting in no snow-water — to Turkey cushion bossed 
with pearl — to valance of Venice gold in needlework — to the 
counterpanes and samplers of our own lovely ancestresses, imita- 
ble, perhaps, once more, with good help from Whiteland's College 
— and Girton. 

It was but yesterday, my own womankind were in much whole- 
some and sweet excitement delightful to behold, in the practice of 
some new device of remedy for rents (to think how much of evil 
there is in the two senses of that four-lettered word ! as in the 
two methods of intonation of its synonym tear !) whereby it might 
be daintily effaced, and with a newness which would never make it 
worse. The process began beautifully, even to my uninformed 
eyes, in the likeness of herring-bone masonry, crimson on white, 
but it seemed to me marvellous that anything should yet be dis- 
coverable in needle process, and that of so utilitarian character. 

All that is reasonable, I say, of such work is to be in our first 
museum-room. All that Athena and Penelope would approve. 
Nothing that vanity has invented for change, or folly loved for 
costliness ; but all that can bring honest pride into homely life, 
and give security to health — and honour to beauty. 

J. RUSKIN. 



REALISM IN PAINTING. 



' Realism and Idealism are so closely connected thai it is difficult to draw the dividing line between them."—E. J. Poynter, R.A. 



IT is told of Turner that once, on being asked to paint a pic- 
ture of a landscape, he asked the would-be purchaser, " Do 
you want a portrait of the place, or a picture of the general cha- 
racter of the kicality ? " Such a question seems a peculiar one, and 
certainly requires explanation. At the first glance it would appear 
absurd to ask an artist if he paints exactly what he sees, and repre- 
sents nature as nearly as he cftn to the reality j becatise, as the ayt 



of painting is description with the brush, it should surely be the case 
that one who draws every leaf or stone, never missing a single varia- 
tion in colour and form, would be a better and more successful artist 
than one who only takes from nature what he chooses, and so rear- 
ranges and alters the scene that no one can tell the exact spot he has 
chosen. To say that Art can always improve on nature is a state- 
ment not likely to receive much approbation, for any one gazing 



